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Third OWMR Report covers five main high- 
ways of activity—Inter-regional recruitment 
for employers in civilian production—Rede- 
ployment brings deferment action for railroad 
workers—New electrical apprenticeship pro- 
gram. 


THE THIRD QUARTERLY REPORT of the Di- 
rector of War Mobilization and Reconversion issued 
July 1, 1945 deals with “the road to Tokyo and 
beyond.” It strongly accents our primary task of 
defeating Japan; it points up other tasks and respon- 
sibilities currently emerging for the Nation; and it 
looks ahead to the meaning of VJ-Day for the home 
front. 

To explain why the coming of VE-Day did not 
change the American economic environment over- 
night, the report states: 

The Army and Navy did not cancel contracts wholesale, 
plants did not shut down everywhere, mass unemployment 
did not develop, and store windows did not suddenly 
sprout new refrigerators and washing machines. So not- 
withstanding that VE-Day occurred on May 8 and that 
some cutbacks had been instituted even before the German 
capitulation, curtailment in war production to date has 
been modest. 

The reason for this is redeployment logistics. When 
tanks, heavy guns, engineers’ supplies, and other equip- 
ment are moved from Europe to the Pacific, they first must 
be freighted to a European port of embarkation, then 
dissembled for shipping, then methodically loaded aboard 
ship so as to facilitate unloading, and then in many cases 
shipped back to the United States for reconditioning after 
which the freighting, dissembling, crating and loading 
process occurs all over again. 

Such detailed operations are time consuming and ex- 

plain why, in the early months of redeployment, most 
supplies have to go to the Pacific directly from U. S. 
factories. Once, however, European stocks begin to move 
in large volume to the Japanese front—once the pipeline 
is filled—the draft on the domestic production will decline 
rapidly. 
_Our tasks from now on, the Director of WMR 
likens to “five main highways” over which our efforts 
must travel if we are to reach the goals we seek,— 
world peace and an America of unprecedented pros- 
perity. These are our objectives: 

1. Meet all requirements of the all-out Pacific War. 

2. Reconvert and expand civilian production as fast as 
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the Budget. 
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Expressions of opinion in articles lished in the REVIEW are 
those of the authors and are not to be construed as official opinions 
of the War Manpower Commission. 








possible, both to increase the supply of goods, and pro- 
vide jobs for those who have been released from the 
armed forces and from war work. 

3. Protect human resources as far as possible in the 
inescapable shock of reconversion. 

4. Provide food and aid that will help the liberated 
countries lift themselves to their feet and once more be- 
come self-sustaining. 

5. Work toward a high-level economy so America can 
know in peacetime the twin blessings of abundant pru- 
duction and full employment. 

America has its face turned West, set with grim 
determination to finish the job. President Truman 
stated it very simply in these words, “The primary 
task facing the Nation today is to win the war in 
Japan—win it completely and as quickly as possible.” 

In the matter of resuming civilian production, the 
report warns that it will necessarily “take time to 
unwind the complicated war production machine,” 
but that everything will be done to expedite it, once 
the go-ahead signal is clear. A broad policy calls 
for the continuance of controls in order to make the 
best use of released resources, both human and ma- 
terial, in reconversion. Materials controls are to be 
relaxed in advance of release of manpower and ma- 
terials in order to cut down the waiting period be- 
tween a cut-back in war production and the start-up 
of civilian production. In other words, controls will 
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be retained where necessary to: (1) protect war pro- 
duction; (2) promote the smooth flow of materials 
into civilian production; (3) give small business 
equality of opportunity in the race for civilian mar- 
kets; and (4) to ward off inflation. 

Under a subhead “Manpower in Reconversion,” 
the report discusses the effect of early cut-backs and 


reconversion on employment: 

As the result of cutbacks in munitions schedules, 500,000 
workers have been released from war plants in the 3 
months ended May 31 date rate of lay-offs is acceler- 
-ating”"The “impact has uneven, and in such war 
productidbn’ areas as Detto . Buffalo, and San Francisco, 
:workers ‘have lost*jobs ‘fa + than they have been able 
to find them. 

However, declines in munjtions employment have not 
been accompanied by incre in total unemployment. 
U. C. claims have just begun t® increase noticeably. During 
the war many industries hav@ been starved for workers— 
laundries féstaurants, bus lines, railroads, public utilities, 
retail tradé”° and so on, and they have been absorbing 
workers. True, jobs offered are not always of the same 
character or at the same rate of pay as munitions work. 
Nevertheless, it is fair to say that at the moment the 
laid-off munitions worker does not lack, as a general rule, 
job opportunities. 

Unquestionably, however, in the near future decreases in 
munitions employment will be accompanied by increases 
in unemployment. The immediate absorptive capacity of 
labor-starved industries is limited. The reconversion of 
industry will tend to lag behind the cutbacks in muni- 
tions production, due to the time involved in rearranging 
plants for peacetime operations. And those jobs which 
open up may not be in the right locality or of the right 
type or rate of pay for the laid-off workers. 

Inevitably, there will be some distressed areas. Six 
month from now the War Manpower Commission esti- 
mates that 10 communities will suffer from acute unem- 
ployment, largely because reconversion opportunities for 
closed-down plants in these communities are few. The 
areas are camparatively small, however, involving less than 
1 percent of the industrial population. (Specific measures 
to meet this situation are planned.) Generally speaking, 
however, the supply-demand position in labor will con- 
tinue in tight balance—as civilian production resumes on 
an expanding scale. The WMC anticipates that 6 months 
from now some 29 areas, involving 6 percent of the in- 
dustrial population, will be short workers for war pro- 
duction. 

The report also refers to a specific job for the 
United States Employment Service—the location of 
jobs for displaced war workers and returning veterans. 
It states: 

One of the most important Government functions dur- 
ing this period (of reconversion)—when the demand for 
labor will be high but uneven—will be to provide job- 
seekers with up-to-date information on what kind of help 
is meeded and where. This is primarily a task for the 
USES. During the war the USES recruited more than 
2 million persons for war jobs away from their home 
towns. Reconversion will bring a reversal of that process. 
Through its 1,500 offices, the USES has built up Nation- 
wide contacts with employers, labor unions, and individual 
workers. Employers in tight labor markets will be ad- 
vised where labor is available; similarly workers in distress 
areas will be told where out-of-town jobs still can be 
found. And, of course, the USES will continue intra-area 
job placement. 

The success of these operations, the report points 
out, will depend largely on “adequate funds and effi- 
cient administration.” 

To protect workers from unemployment and other 
hazards, the WMR Director recommends improve- 
ment in social security programs in line with Presi- 


dent Truman’s message of May 26 (see “At Press 
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Time,” Manpower Review, July 1945). “I cannot 
emphasize too strongly,” the Director said, “that if 
we are to meet the human needs of reconversion the 
Congress must make necessary provisions. An ade- 
quate unemployment compensation law is our number 
one legislative requirement for reconversion.” 

The report also urges broadening of the old-age 
and survivors’ insurance law, the provision of sickness 
and disability benefits and medical care, the institu- 
tion of more adequate grants-in-aid to the States for 
hospitals and health centers, and better educational 
opportunities. These things are seen as vital not 
merely as a humanitarian but as an economic policy. 
“Adequate protection against the major hazards of 
modern society is a necessary factor in maintaining 
mass purchasing power, which in turn is the basis 
of full employment.” 


Finally, the report outlines “What VJ-Day means”: 


Just as the Federal war agencies were prepared for 
VE-Day, so must they also be prepared for VJ-Day. They 
must have on tap a variety of plans for a variety of con- 
tingencies—particularly they must have plans for an early 
defeat of Japan as well as a late one. 

The timing makes a great difference. Today 45 percent 
of American energies are concentrated on war and war- 
supporting activities;_a year from now, as military needs 
gradually decline, only about 30 percent will be required. 
Similiarly, employment in munitions production will taper 
off from about 8.6 million workers to less than 6 million. 
And whereas today the automobile, refrigerator, electrical 
equipment, and other consumer durable goods industries 
are only starting to reconvert, a year from now the re- 
conversion process will have been well advanced, civilian 
production will be accelerating rapidly, and manufacturers 
will be prepared to take on workers. At the same time, 
many workers discharged from war plants will have found 
jobs. Hence the later VJ-Day comes, the fewer war 
workers will have to be absorbed, the smoother will be 
the transition, and the shorter the lag between cut-back 
disemployment and reconversion reemployment. Con- 
versely, the shorter the war, the greater will be the 
VJ-Day dislocations. 

@ Because of the gradual reconversion occurring 
simultaneously with war production. inter-regional 
recruitment facilities of USES offices have been made 
available to employers engaged in certain civilian 
production, as well as those engaged in war pro- 
duction. 

Local USES offices in areas where the supply of 
labor is in excess of local employer needs will receive 
orders for workers from employers whose needs can- 
not be met in their own localities. By such an 
arrangement, surplus labor will be more quickly re- 
employed and the labor requirements of employers 
more quickly met. 

During the 18 months preceding VE-Day, there 
was a definite and deliberate tendency to discourage 
inter-office recruitment for other than war produc- 
tion. This was advisable because of the shortage of 
workers generally and the necessity for allocating 
such workers as could be made available to employers 
with the most urgent war needs. 

It appears now that war production cut-backs and 
other changes in the national economy naturally to 
be expected between VE-and VJ-Day will make for 
a loosened labor market. Surplus and even distressed 
areas will probably develop and unemployed workers 


(Continued on p. 12) 
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APPRENTICE TRAINING: ALL THE SKILLS OF A TRADE 


Door of 
Opportunity 
For Veterans 


By ANSEL R. CLEARY 


Assistant Director, Apprentice-Training 
Service, War Manpower Commission 


APPRENTICE TRAINING is regaining today the 
popularity it once enjoyed in the days of the crafts 
and guilds. This is borne out by the surprising num- 
ber of veterans who are seeking apprentice training 
to prepare for industria] trade careers. The automo- 
tive, airplane, sheet metal, plumbing and allied indus- 
tries, all report a steady influx of apprentices with 
veterans outnumbering nonveteran enrollees, in some 
cases five to one. 

It is fairly recently that we have begun to appre- 
ciate that our progress as a Nation, our wealth, and 
our strength is due largely to the ingenuity and skill 
of our craftsmen, and we must conserve the source 
of their supply. That is why we have developed a 
Nation-wide program to maintain the ranks of our 
all-round skilled labor force. We call it our National 
Apprenticeship Program. Established by an Act of 
Congress in 1937, at the insistence of employers and 
labor, its function is to formulate standards to safe- 
guard the welfare of apprentices, and to bring 
employers and labor together on programs of appren- 
ticeship in order to maintain a national skilled labor 
force. 

The objective of the program is to get the em- 
ployers and labor organizations to do the training 
job themselves, with ATS functioning as a clearing 
house and to advise and assist in the setting-up of 
programs. 





san 
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DEFINITIONS 


SO THAT apprentice terminology will be clear, ATS 
has set down a few definitions. By a skilled worker, or 
all-round skilled worker, it means a person who has be- 
come proficient in all of the skills of a trade. An appren- 
ticeable trade is a grouping of skills which require at least 
4,000 hours of work experience to learn, supplemented by 
instruction in technical subjects related to the trade. There 
are three main trade groupings: the metal trades, the build- 
ing trades, and the service trades. Within these groupings 
we find machinists, carpenters, plumbers, patternmakers, 
auto mechanics, bakers, and so on,—more than a hundred 
altogether. 
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To carry out this idea two committees were set up: 
one a Federal Committee on Apprenticeship com- 
posed of representatives of management, labor, and 
Government to determine and approve standards of 
employment and training for apprentices; another, 
the General Committee on Apprenticeship for the 
Construction Industry, made up of leading represen- 
tatives of management and of labor in the construc- 
tion field, concentrates on promotional efforts and 
policy formation for apprentice training in its own 
industry. A number of States have followed this pat- 
tern by setting up State Apprenticeship Councils in 
the State Department of Labor to bring management 
and Labor together, and to uphold standards of 
employment and training for apprentices. 


Setting up a Local Program 


Obviously, the planning and policy making at the 
top are geared to the local programs where appren- 
tices are actually employed and trained. 

Generally speaking, there are two kinds of pro- 
grams. One covers all of the employers in a particu- 
lar trade. The other covers one or more trades in an 
individual establishment. Let us take, as an example, 
the plumbing trade in city “A.” We have a field 
representative working in that city whose job it is to 
promote and develop programs for the training of ap- 
prentices. He finds that the plumbing contractors 
have an organization and that the journeymen are 
organized. He discusses the problem of apprentice- 
ship, finds that both are interested, but for different 
reasons. There is apt to be considerable difference 
of opinion on such matters as wage rates and the 
number of apprentices to be trained, but there is 
general agreement on the need for training and the 
need for a program. Since the master plumber may 
not be able to employ an apprentice all of the time 
but from time to time must employ skilled workers 
trained by others, there exists a community interest 
among the employers and the labor organization. 
ATS tries to get these interests together and help 
them iron out points of difference. It recommends 
the setting up of a Joint Committee on Apprentice- 
ship, comprised of employers and representatives of 
the labor union, usually three of each. This commit- 
tee derives its authority from the parent bodies, and 
not from the Government. 

With assistance of ATS, the committee, with the 
approval of the parent organizations, sets up an em- 
ployment and training program. There may be any- 
where from a half dozen to a hundred or more es- 
tablishments involved in it, and agreement is set down 
in writing on such factors as: the number of appren- 
tices to be trained, pay rates, qualifications for ap- 
plicants, length of time to be spent on different 
processes of the trade, and how the program is to be 
managed. 

While these committees may appoint a manager to 
handle administrative details, they nevertheless have 
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WARTIME TRAINING AND 
ALL-ROUND SKILL 


MUCH IS SAID and written on the merits of wartime 
training. Many think some magic was found which gave 
to war workers in a short period the skills and experience 
which had taken the all-round skilled workers years to 
acquire. With all due credit to the excellence of the war 
training job, the facts are that these war workers were not 
given training and experience in all of the skills of a trade. 
They were trained to do specific jobs and not as crafts- 
men, and are usually classed as semi-skilled. However, 
large numbers of semi-skilled and unskilled workers have 
been and will be used in production for civilian needs, 
but to provide employment for them, it will be necessary 
to have an adequate number of all-round skilled workers 
to do such things as set up and maintain machines, and 
serve as leaders or key men, and the like. 








a great deal of work to do. For example, they evalu- 
ate the work experience of an applicant and deter- 
mine whether or not he is entitled to credit on the 
term of apprenticeship. If the committee finds the 
credit should be 3, 6, or 9 months, or a year or more, 
it will so advise the employer and he will be expected 
to pay the apprentice accordingly. Upon completion 
of the apprenticeship and upon recommendation of 
the employer or the Joint Committee on Appren- 
ticeship, the apprentice is awarded a Certificate of 
Completion of Apprenticeship. For the craftsman 
this is equivalent to a college diploma, or a college 
certificate of competence in a particular field. 

The successful functioning of these committees is 
a test of the success of ATS field work. Although 
the direction of the work and the selection and train- 
ing of the apprentice on the job is the responsibility 
of the employer, ATS constantly assists with the job 
through its advisory service on matters of policy, em- 
ployment and training standards. 

Apprenticeship programs should also provide for 
a minimum of 144 hours per year of related instruc- 
tion for each year of the apprenticeship. This sup- 
plemental training is usually provided by the public 
vocational schools. The Joint Committee reviews the 
content of the instructional material and the quality 
of instruction, and is responsible for seeing that ap- 
prentices attend classes and observe discipline. 


At the Plant Level 


In a plant the apprenticeship procedure is very 
much the same. There the nature of employment 
may be different, but if the workers are organized, 
ATS will recommend the setting up of a Joint Ap- 
prenticeship Committee comprised of labor and man- 
agement. If the plant is large enough to have a 
supervisor of apprentices, the Joint Committee usu- 
ally functions as a policy and review board. The 
actual administration of the program is handled by 
the supervisor who is responsible to management. 

ATS also provides assistance to management where 
the workers are not organized. The program for such 
plants is also set down in writing with similar details 
on procedure, except that it does not provide for a 
Joint Apprenticeship Committee. ‘ 
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These individual programs become a part of the 
National Apprenticeship Program when they are reg- 
istered with the appropriate State Apprenticeship 
Agency, or, if there is no such agency, with the Fed- 
eral Committee on Apprenticeship. In this way ATS 
expects to maintain a current record of the appren- 
tices in training by trades. 


Veterans Seek Apprentice Training 


Today, ATS, together with other organizations, is 
concerned with the job future of veterans. 

Apprenticeship is a job; the apprenticed veteran is 
an employed worker. He is paid wages averaging 
over the term of apprenticeship at least 50 percent 
of the rate paid a skilled worker in the trade. The 
wage rate, starting relatively low, increases progress- 
ively to about 85 percent or more of the rate paid 
the journeyman. In terms of dollars and cents, of 
course, the actual wage varies from community to 
community. 

The number of apprenticeship openings, of course, 
will always depend on the economic state of the Na- 
tion. If business is good, there will be plenty of op- 
portunities for veterans to learn skilled trades. If it 
is not good, apprenticeship opportunities would de- 
crease. Neither employers nor labor would agree to 
laying off the skilled workers to keep apprentices. 








Apprenticeable Occupations—No. 1 in a 
National Physical Demands Information Series 


TO AID LOCAL OFFICES of the USES in referring ser- 
vicemen to suitable apprentice training, and also to as- 
sist industry, a booklet, APPRENTICEABLE OCCUPATIONS, 
No. 1 in a national physical demands information series, 
has been revised and released by the Division of Occupa- 
tional Analysis of the WMC. A summary of the physical 
activities and working conditions of all trades is included 
in the booklet. It also includes the following basic ele- 
ments of true apprenticeship: 


1. An apprenticeable occupation is one that requires 
4,000 or more hours to learn. 

2. A schedule of the work processes to be learned on 
the job. 

3. A progressively increasing scale of wages for the ap- 
prentice that should average not less than 50 percent of 
the journeymen’s rate over the apprenticeship period. 

4. Provision for related classroom instruction (144 hours 
per year of such instruction is normally considered neces- 
sary). 

5. Terms and conditions of the employment and training 
of each apprentice to be stated in a written agreement and 
registered with the State Apprenticeship Council or the 
Federal Committee on Apprenticeship. (The councils and 
Federal committee are composed of representatives of man- 
agement and labor.) 

6. Review of local apprenticeship by the State Appren- 
ticeship Council or the Federal Committee on Apprentice- 
ship. 

7. Apprenticeship to be jointly established by the em- 
ployer and the employee. 

8. Adequate supervision and the keeping of records for 
all apprenticeship programs. 


Copies of the booklet may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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The practice generally is to maintain the ratio be- 
tween journeymen and apprentices to be employed. 
For example, this may be one apprentice to five jour- 
neymen steadily employed, or one to ten, depending 
on the need for apprentices. If a certain number 
of skilled workers are laid off, a number of appren- 
tices may also be laid off to keep the ratio in line. 
The seniority rule among apprentices provides that 
in the event of lay-offs the last enrolled shall be the 
first cut off. Return to employment would be in re- 
verse order; i.e., the last cut off would be the first 
returned. 


Other points must be considered, too: Nearly all 
apprentices in training in the earlier stages of the 
war were taken by the military forces. How many 
will return to finish their training is anybody’s guess. 
Some groups are not willing to add apprentices at 
this time because of the job obligation they have to 
the boys in the service. 


Veterans applying for apprenticeship should have 
a sincere desire to learn a trade and should be helped 
to realize that apprenticeship is a long-term propo- 
sition which once started should be pursued to com- 
pletion. They should be willing to sacrifice higher 
wages in return for skills which will provide them 
with a lifetime career. Veterans should know also 
that an apprenticeship cannot be had for the asking; 
that applicants are necessarily carefully selected. To 
those charged with interviewing veterans, we should 
say: Don’t oversell apprenticeship to them; don’t 
urge them into it. Give them the facts, let them know 
what will be expected of them and then let them 
reach their own decisions. 


Apprentice Veterans Entitled to Allowances 


Many veterans have trained and are training under 
Public Law 346, the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944, and Public Law 16, the Rehabilitation Pro- 
gram of the Veterans Administration. Under the 
former, the “GI Bill of Rights,” veterans who enter 
an apprenticeship program, approved in accordance 
with the terms of the Act, are entitled to a subsis- 
tence allowance in an amount to be determined by 
the Administrator of the Act. The maximum sub- 
sistence allowance as provided in the Act for educa- 
tion and training is $50 per month for single persons 
and $75 per month for those with dependents. 


Veterans with service-connected disabilities may 
elect to receive education or training under the Ser- 
vicemen’s Readjustment Act or the Veterans Rehabil- 
itation Act, but not under both. However, most of 
them will and should be advised to seek training 
under the Rehabilitation Act. Veterans with a 10 
percent or more service-connected disability which 
results in a vocational handicap, will receive an 
“increased pension” while serving an apprenticeship. 
The total amount received by the veteran apprentice 
in wages and Government payments under either Act 
May not at any time exceed the wage rate of the 
journeyman in the trade in which he is indentured. 
As an apprentice’s wages are increased, Government 
payments are reduced. 
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Employers and Labor Can Help Veterans 


The greatest “benefit” the employer and labor 
groups can bestow on veterans is to set up an ade- 
quate apprenticeship program in which a reasonable 
number of them can be trained as craftsmen. But 
there are other things which may also be of con- 
siderable benefit to veterans. For example, because 
of the normal maximum age regulations, some other- 
wise qualified veterans might be too old to enter into 
apprentice programs. Employers and labor unions 
are taking the stand that if the veteran was qualified 
to enter the apprenticeship program at the time he 
entered the military service his added years will not 
interfere with his entrance into apprentice training 
upon his discharge. Again, employers and labor 
unions are willing to take into account any applicable 
trade experience the veteran may have had either 
before entering the service or while in it. 


How to Identify an Apprenticeship Program 


Some misunderstanding exists as to what appren- 
tice training actually is. One conception is that it 
is the beginning job in any line of work. For example, 
an employer might say he is training apprentice ma- 
chine operators. Actually he is training learners or 
beginners and the time of training will be relatively 
short. To distinguish between that type of training 
and a bona fide apprenticeship program where the 
trainees are given the opportunity to learn all the 
skills of a trade, ATS has formulated 10 test points: 


1. Is the program set up in writing? 


2. Does it provide that the apprentice be paid a pro- 
gressively increasing schedule of wages so that his earnings 
keep pace with his skill? 


3. If the workers in the plant are organized, was the 
program approved both by management and the labor 
organization? If both did approve it, there will probably 
be a joint apprenticeship committee, but in any event when 
management and the union are in agreement on the pro- 
gram the veteran can be certain that the workers as well 
as management will give full cooperation in his training. 


4. Is there a schedule of work processes with a statement 
of the amount of time the apprentice is to spend obtaining 
experience in each process? 


, 5. Will there be a written agreement which the appren- 
tice signs covering the terms and conditions of the appren- 
tice’s employment and training? 


_ 6. Will the apprentice be given a Certificate of Comple- 
tion of Apprenticeship when he has finished his training? 


7. Are apprentices to be given at least 144 hours per 
year of instruction in subjects related to their trade? 


8. Is there a ratio provision or other means of control- 
ling the number of apprentices to be employed? Such a 
provision is a good indication that the employer is not 
seeking cheap labor. 


9. Does the program provide for supervision and a rec- 


ord system covering the work and training of the appren- 
tice? 


10. Is the program registered with a State or Federal 
Apprenticeship Agency? 


If a program measures up to eight points out of 
the ten it will generally prove satisfactory. 
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Local Office 
Looks At 
Counseling 


By MARK MCKITRICK 
Supervisor, Employment Counseling, 
USES, Columbus, Ohio 


FROM NOVEMBER 1, 1944, to July 1, 1945, the 
Columbus office of the United States Employment 
Service placed 39,233 persons. Most referrals required 
only a recognition of the nature of the work the 
applicant customarily performed, or for which he 
had been trained, in order to place him in an ap- 
propriate job. For the vast majority of the aplicants, 
the usual techniques of registration, classification, and 
selection and referrel were adequate. A smaller group, 
perhaps 5 percent of all applicants, required special 
assistance in choosing an occupational field or a spe- 
cific job in which to make the most satisfactory 
occupational adjustment. 

Such applicants were taken out of the “main 
stream” of operations in order that ample time could 
be given them without interrupting the regular flow 
of business. Included among them were young and 
old ranging in age from 15 to 75, and drawn from 
various walks of life,—teachers, ministers, account- 
ants, skilled workers, unskilled laborers, veterans, and 
youths entering the labor market for the first time. 
They were in fact a cross-section of the life of any 
city—tracially, religiously, economically, and socially. 
Some had never been employed, others had been 
away from the labor market for years, many were 
still employed, and others had just terminated their 
employment. 

They presented a varied group of problems: Would 
it be necessary for this 40-year-old man to give up 
hope of a job in his former work and seek new fields? 
How could this young college student who had never 
worked choose a career? Will aeronautical engineer- 
ing be overcrowded in the future? Where can this 
youth find training for the plastic industry? What 
opportunities are open during the war era to the 
housewife? Shall the man who has had a penal 
record discuss this with a potential employer? Why 
has this young man, apparently so well trained, failed 
and lost a series of jobs? 

Many of the group did find appropriate jobs and 
are on the way to vocational adjustment; others 
found satisfactory answers to their questions. It was 
not unusual for a person to find his real problem 
far different from what he imagined it to be and 
consequently willing to accept the right plan for its 
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solution. For some few there was no answer at all. 
But most of them left the office encouraged by help 
received or suggestions on how to get help with their 
problems. 


How was the USES able to help these people? 
There was nothing magical about it—a program of 
employment counseling had been set up. The heart 
of this program is an applicant-counselor relation- 
ship, in which the counselor helps the applicant to 
analyze his problems, determines what further infor- 
mation the applicant needs to make his own deci- 
sions, how he can obtain such information, and how 
to launch his plan of action. 


Fortunately, during the past 10 years, the Em- 
ployment Service has developed tools and techniques 
which provide the basis for effective counseling pro- 
grams. As the need arose for additional tools and 
techniques, the following aids became part of the 
counseling process: 


1. The library, with its data ranging from brief 
outlines covering géneral fields to very detailed de- 
scriptions of job requirements, opportunities, duties, 
and trends. 


2. The State Employment Information Series. Di- 
rect research was made at the local level on current 
and prospective job opportunities in the city and 
used to supplement the State Series. 


3. Index for cross-counseling. The names of those 
members of the local staff who were eligible to act as 
resource counselors for specific fields because of their 
past work experience were indexed. This list was 
then supplemented by the names of other qualified 
persons in the community available for this purpose. 


4, Directory of community facilities. This booklet, 
already available through the Columbus Council of 
Social Agencies, provided handy information to de- 
termine the appropriate agency to which an applicant 
who needed services beyond those provided by the 
local office, could be referred. 

5. Directory of local training facilities. 

It is too early to evaluate counseling in terms of 
ultimate results. An individual’s adjustment may take 
a long time,—more than the brief period during 
which our program has been in operation. Neither 
should we attempt to measure success entirely in 
terms of placement. The success of the program can 
best be measured in terms of what it undertook to do 
—help an individual with a special vocation to for- 
mulate his own program and make a start upon it. 


The counseling process is highly personal in that 
much of the information about the applicant is ob- 
tained through interviews. These are “give-and-take” 
situations, in which the exchange of information is 
candid and sincere and one in which the applicant 
and counselor arrive at a joint interpretation of the 
data at hand and together develop a program to use 
it effectively. The counselor does not make decisions 
(Continued on p. 8) 
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PREVENTING WASTE OF HUMAN RESOURCES 


Ten Principles 
For Counselors 


By EVELYN MURRAY 


Employment Consultant for Vocational 
Placement, Region Il 


IN THE JULY 1942 issue of the Pustic PERSONNEL 
Review, Mitchell Dreese, then of George Washington 
University, now Captain in the Adjutant General’s 
office, outlined the 10 underlying principles in the 
development of a counseling program. 

In the January 1945 issue of this same magazine, 
he describes how these principles apply in the Army 
separation counseling program. These principles are 
basic in any form of counseling, and while some of 
the principles have more application in one type of 
counseling than in another, all of them have some 
application in the employment counseling field. In 
my opinion, the value of these principles is not re- 
stricted to counseling, but spreads to other phases of 
employment office activity. They are applicable ‘to 
some degree to any employment interview. The 10 
principles and their application to United States 
Employment Service activity are: 


1. The individual functions as a total organism and 
his efficiency on the job will depend upon his total 
adjustment to life. 

So far as the Employment Service is concerned, 
then, this means that any difficulty which is related 
to his problem of occupational adjustment should be 
taken care of before or at the time he is referred 
to a job. For instance, the Employment Service keeps 
itself informed about child care centers in its com- 
munity so that if a working mother wants a job but 
has a young child and wants care for it, the Employ- 
ment Service can suggest the nearest child care center. 
Similarly, we are trained to know and use other 
agencies in the community, such as housing and 
health agencies, and even psychiatric facilities. 


2. The need for counseling arises when the indi- 
vidual is confronted with problems of vocational 
adjustment which he cannot solve satisfactorily with- 
out help. 

The USES interviewer explores the applicant’s 
need for help in solving his problems before this help 
is offered. In the past, Employment Service coun- 
selors of young people have sometimes thought that 
it was necessary routine to give all young people 
guidance in what they should wear in looking for a 
job, whereas young people more often than not 
already knew, or thought they knew, what to wear. 
The information was wasted, and might even have 
evoked resentment and unreasoned rejection of any 
guidance. 
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This principle also means that the USES coun- 
selor usually does not offer help to an applicant on 
some nonemployment problem unless the applicant 
indicates that he wants it. The counselor who sug- 
gests that an older man applying to the USES for 
work apply rather for an old age pension because 
the counselor feels that a man his age should not be 
working is then violating this second principle, since 
the applicant came looking for work, and did not 
ask for the advice given. 


3. The funciion of counseling is to help individuals 
to help themselves. 

The middle ground between indifference and over- 
solicitousness is sometimes hard to find, but the Em- 
ployment Service interviewer who hangs on to ap- 
plicants beyond the time when they need his service, 
asks them to report their activities unnecessarily so 
that he will have the satisfaction of knowing and 
guiding them further whether they need it or not, 
is a mal-practitioner. Some counselors will good in- 
tentions or with unsatisfied emotional needs of their 
own make undue demands of dependence from their 
applicants. It is always a delicate line for the inter- 
viewer to travel between indifference and overpro- 
tection. 


4. Effective counseling is dependent upon adequate 
data. 

This is a particularly important principle in the 
employment interview where the giving of complete 
information is such a major part of the service. 
Much data regarding job requirements and labor 
market conditions flow automatically to the employ- 
ment office, and applicants apply to the Employment 
Service to get this information. It is particularly 
important that USES personnel handling inexperi- 
enced workers who have any counseling needs be 
adequately informed on all the general fields of em- 
ployment available for applicants. Complete infor- 
mation about community facilities for both training 
and the supplementary service referred to in Prin- 
ciple No. | is necessary. Up-to-date directories should 
be on the counselor’s desk. Desire to help people 
without knowledge and techniques to do so is useless. 


5. The counselor should hold the confidence of the 
clients in professional confidence. 

The interviewer’s manner must be understanding 
and objective and must give the applicant the feeling 
that nothing he says will be disclosed. This precludes 
then, the attitude that some interviewers have when 
they go immediately to another interviewer and say, 
“I just had the most interesting case,” or talking so 
loudly that other interviewers or applicants may hear 
the problem which may be very important and con- 
fidential to the applicant. 


6. Effective counseling requires a proper setting. 
This is somewhat related to the preceding principle. 
Interviewers at counters in the Employment Service 
know they may not attempt to advise an appplicant 
when he is standing in a long line of applicants and 
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has asked for no advice. If the interviewer recog- 
nizes the need for further service he should suggest 
that it might be worthwhile for the applicant to see 
another interviewer and then refer him to someone 
who has more time and is situated in a place more 
conducive to proper counseling. Interviewing desks 
should not be placed too closely together; where an 
intensive counseling job is done some seclusion is 
needed. It will seem inappropriate to an applicant 
if an interviewer in the Employment Service attempts 
to counsel with him in the midst of routines estab- 
lished for mass handling. 


7. Counseling cannot be completely centralized. 

This is a principle that we in the Employment 
Service should remember at all times. The entire 
staff must be trained to recognize the need for coun- 
seling and to spot these needs as they see them at 
the reception desk or in the regular employment in- 
terview, so that they can route applicants to staff 
members assigned especially for this purpose. 

In addition some degree of counseling service can 
and should be given by most of the professional staff 
in the Employment Service. All staff can answer 
many specific questions; this is one type of counsel- 
ing. Staff time of experts is then saved for the more 
serious counseling problems. There are not enough 
completely trained vocational guidance experts in or 
out of the Employment Service to meet all the voca- 
tional guidance needs of all the applicants who come 
to the Employment Service. 


8. The counselor needs professional training. 

The training program in counseling inaugurated 
within the last year is planned to fulfill the needs 
expressed in this principle. Many of the staff hired 
in Region II were selected because they were experts 
in the counseling field. However, many more will 
have to be trained to meet the needs of the recon- 
version period when a large percentage of the unem- 
ployed will be seeking fields that will be new to them. 
We cannot make counselors merely by saying that 
all our interviewers are counselors. They are not 
counselors unless they are trained to be counselors. 
Much of the necessary training has to be given in 
the Employment Service in order to meet specific 
Employment Service requirements. 

Much counseling material has been prepared, but 
more of it is needed. Staff should also be encouraged 
to take more courses related to the field of counseling. 


9. The counselor must know when to refer a client 
to a specialist. 

If there is someone in the community better able 
to handle an applicant’s problem than the Employ- 
ment Service, then the Employment Service must be 
prepared to refer the applicant. For example, no 
Employment Service interviewer will attempt treat- 
ment of an applicant where a psychiatric problem is 
involved, but will refer the applicant to a psychia- 
trist, or to a doctor in the community where no psy- 
chiatrist is available. In this connection it is impor- 
tant for the employment interviewer to recognize 
that he is attempting treatment when he says to an 
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applicant, “Why do you... ?” or “If I were you 

..” or “You should .. .” 

In referring a person to another agency, however, 
it is important that the Employment Service inter- 
viewer make it clear to the applicant why he is re- 
ferring him for further service and insure that he 
really understands the service that is available and 
wants it. If he does want it, it is usually best for the 
interviewer to call and make an appointment for the 
applicant so that the applicant understands com- 
pletely what is being done for him and does not feel 
that he is getting the “run-around.” 


10. The counselor can be effective through preven- 
tive as well as remedial measures. 

The whole program of counseling within the Em- 
ployment Service should be a major preventive job to 
assist a person to get suitable work which will help 
him in one of his major life adjustments. The right 
job will help him lead a normal life. A wrong job 
may lead him to frustrations that will have very bad 
effects both for the individual and for society. It is 
important, then, that a counseling program be aimed 
at providing solid vocational guidance for all appli- 
cants who need it and not merely those that present 
some major problems. We see as one of the main 
aims of our counseling program within the Employ- 
ment Service the prevention of social waste through 
cutting down of absenteeism, labor turn-over, and 
general unrest, as well as less frustration and more 
job satisfaction for the individual. 








(Continued from p. 6) 


for the applicant. 

Continuous analysis and evaluation are necesssary 
for the supervisor to determine the quality of the 
services provided, and what steps must be taken, if 
necessary, to improve it or adjust it to changing 
conditions and demands. The work of the counselors 
is reviewed while in process and on completion. In 
this latter task, the counselor’s activity records, which 
include a statement of the problem, action taken, 
tools used, and results are most useful. 

Special studies, such as anaylses of routing and of 
applicant-load, are made within the office. Outside 
studies with applicants, employers, and cooperating 
agencies are also made to determine the errors or 
verify successes in the counseling process. 

There is ample evidence that even in today’s labor 
market, there is a need to furnish special assistance 
to some applicants who have difficulty in making an 
occupational choice. And there is little, if any, doubt 
that this need will greatly increase under the full 
impact of demobilization and reconversion. Experi- 
ence in the Columbus local office amply demonstrates 
that employment counseling is the realistic approach 
to adjustment for those who are not “occupationally 
set.” 

Since labor supply consists of all persons available 
for work, the new counseling service will help the 
USES to achieve its long-time, over-all objective—the 
coordination of labor supply and demand by match- 
ing men and jobs. 
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NOT A KEY TCO 


“Canned Lists’ 
For The 
Handicapped 


By VIRGIL SMIRNOW 


Specialist for the Handicapped, Bureau 
of Placement, War Manpower Commission 


IT IS ONLY HUMAN to seek panaceas. People are 
aiways looking for cure-alls—quick, simple, cheap 
remedies for curing everything from cancer to unem- 
ployment. Yet no one knows better than the scientist 
that many widely hailed discoveries have done im- 
measurable harm to persons and causes they were 
supposed to serve. 


Thus some individuals acquainted with the medical 
miracles of salvarsen, penicillin, and the sulpha drugs, 
have sought in their own field a comparable remedy 
for the problems of job placement for the handi- 
capped and believed they had found it in the so-called 
“canned lists” designating jobs suitable for various 
types of disabled persons. 


Despite repeated failure of such “canned lists” to 
do what they are supposed to do—indicate specific- 
ally the right job for a disabled person—they con- 
tinue to appear. Instead of giving the handicapped 
occupational recognition as “carpenters,” “machin- 
ists,” “clerks,” or the like, these lists label the handi- 
capped individual as “one-legged,” “paralytic,” 
“blind,” “deaf,” or describe them by some other type 
of disablement. 


We can and do, categorize humanity for some pur- 
poses. We divide it into males and females or into 
age-groups. We segregate the human race into color 
groupings, or separate it into categories on the basis 
of the shade of hair or coloring of eyes. But we go 
too far if we should attempt to group people for job 
selection according to such criteria, or according to 
some type of physical impairment. In effect, that is 
what “canned lists” of jobs for the handicapped at- 
tempt to do. It is as if we were to try to devise 
lists of jobs for persons according to their finger- 
prints. Science tells us no two fingerprints are alike. 
They can be “grouped” according to certain charac- 
teristics, but these characteristics would have no bear- 
ing on an individual’s suitability for a job. Where 
would we be were we to start out devising lists of 
jobs for fingerprint groups? In time we should have 
a list so long that practically every job in the Dic- 
tionary of Occupaticnal Titles would be listed under 
each fingerprint group. That too, seems to be the 
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COMP EEX 


PROBLEM 


inevitable future of “canned lists” for the handi- 
capped, since each day finds disabled persons working 
successfully in new fields, and as time proves their 
ability there are fewer and fewer types of jobs in 
which they cannot serve. 


No Two People Identical 


This “canned list” approach to placement of the 
disabled fails completely to recognize the personal 
equation, the individual differences between human 
beings, and their different reactions to like situations. 
It assumes that persons with similar disabilities can 
be grouped together; that they are the same. But 
the fact is that no two people are identical in their 
aptitudes, abilities, experience, education, interests, or 
ambitions. Take the Ph.D. who lost his left arm at 
Iwo Jima. Is he immediately placeable in the same 
occupational group as a miner who lost his left arm 
in a mine explosion? Their handicap may be similar, 
but their disability is affected by various factors: 
where and when incurred, point of amputation, con- 
dition of stump, muscular tonus, residual capacity, 
and so on. Likewise adjustment to their disability 
will be dissimilar, not only because no two individuals 
react the same to a like situation, but because of 
different educational background and work experi- 
ence. The only similarity between the two men is 
that they are both “handicapped”—and even this is 
a relative term. 

Thus, by overlooking individual differences, 
“canned lists’ make no provision for consideration 
of individual adjustments which people have made 
to their disabilities. They seriously restrict the em- 
ployment opportunities of-handicapped persons by 
implying that all disabled persons with a similar 
disability can perform the jobs listed, and, conversely, 
cannot perform jobs not listed. Thus, the young lady 
who is handicapped by congenital absence of both 
arms would have been ruled out for the job of 
switchboard operator which she has so adequately 
performed for many years. The fact that she had 
adjusted to her disability by becoming as dexterous 
with her feet as other people are with their hands 
would not have been recognized by “a list of jobs 
which persons with amputations or congenital ab- 
sence of both arms can do.” 


Relative Factor in Placement 


Because they place individuals in categories accord- 
ing to so-called “types of disabilities,” such lists lead 
to the assumption that disability is the main factor to 
consider in placement of the handicapped, disregard- 
ing the time-proven factors of ability, experience, 
aptitude, education, and interests. When the employ- 
ment placement officer permits himself to regard a 
disability as the hinge of selection, the tail is wagging 
the dog. A disability is certainly a factor in place- 
ment, but it is definitely not the factor. 

Because the lists are developed from the standpoint 
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of the disability, the approach is in terms of what 
disabled persons cannot do, rather than on what they 
can do. By undue emphasis on the disability as the 
selection factor, there is complete loss of objectivity 
in placing the whole person on a job. 

Finally, no amount of categorizing will ever set 
up enough “types” or “groups” to include all dis- 
abilities or variations thereof. Whereas “canned lists” 
show only “leg amputation,” they do not reveal the 
fact that amputation of a limb below the knee is a 
disability entirely different from amputation of a limb 
above the knee. 

In opposition to thinking in terms of “canned lists,” 
the War Manpower Commission has been developing 
a program known as “Selective Placement.” Selective 
Placement indicates that an individualized placement 
job is contemplated for the handicapped. Its major 
tool, Physical Demands Analysis-Physical Capacities 
Appraisal, is nothing more involved than a conve- 
nient and systematic way to record individual differ- 
ences,—differences in capacities and differences in 
job requirements. The Selective Placement program 
recognizes that no two jobs have precisely the same 
physical requirements and working conditions, and 
that no two disabled persons have precisely the same 
physical characteristics, or that they may adjust to 
the same working environment in the same way. This 
individual approach to placement permits the con- 
sideration of the total human being and of individual 


adjustments which may have been made. It deem- 
phasizes disability as the major factor in selection. 
It is as objective as it is humanly possible to make it 
through flexibility; it does not set up “types of any- 
thing or categorize people or jobs; and, finally, it does 
not limit the occupational possibilities of workers by 
inclusion or exclusion of specific jobs or fields of 
endeavor. Like the fingerprint coding structure, it 
is supposed to be a recording device, not a system of 
pigeonholes. 

All persons who work with the handicapped reach 
the “canned list” stage at some point. They soon 
find that the goal, like a mirage, is always in sight, 
but can never be reached. They build job upon job 
until they either tire of it, or, if they are persistent, 
find that they have done nothing more or less than 
listed all the jobs they know under each category of 
disability. Job lists have been defended as giving at 
least some clue to employment for disabled persons. 
However, the DicTionARY OF OcCUPATIONAL TITLES 
is the most comprehensive listing of jobs in existence, 
and will be the only really complete “list of jobs which 
persons with ‘x’ disability can do.” 

The key to effective placement of the handicapped 
is individual consideration. No gadget, no cure-all, 
no panacea, no short-cut can take the place of dili- 
gent analysis of persons and jobs, and individualized 
selection. 
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DURING THE PAST 5 years tremendous gains have 
been made in the placement of physically handi- 
capped workers. In the first quarter 1945, 103,800 
handicapped placements were reported, representing 
a yearly average of well over 500,000. The total for 
1944 was 288,500, compared with 27,700 in 1940. 

The increase in placements of handicapped per- 
sons was even more spectacular than the increase in 
total placements during the war period. In March 
of 1945 handicapped placements accounted for 3.6 
percent of all placements, as com#ared with only 0.8 
percent in March of 1940. 

During March, 35,300 handicapped placements 
were made, the same number as January 1945, and 
higher than all other months during the past 5 years. 
The stepping up of war production schedules during 
the quarter, and the tightness of the labor market 
were the cause of this unparalleled increase, rather 
than an influx of disabled veterans into the labor mar- 
ket. The proportion of placements of handicapped 
veterans to all handicapped placements decreased 
during this period, indicating that nonveteran handi- 
capped were more affected by the increase than re- 
turning veterans. 

The distribution of placements of the handicapped 
by major occupational group was essentially the same 
as for the nonhandicapped during the first quarter 
of 1945, although the bulk of the placements was 
in unskilled occupations for both groups. It is inter- 
esting to note that the proportion in the semiskilled 
and service occupations was somewhat higher for the 
handicapped than for the nonhandicapped. 
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Here’s an example of how 
SERVICE STUDY spare-time study in the Ser- 
vice helped a veteran find his niche in civilian life. 
Discharged because of battle wounds received in six 
campaings, the 21-year-old veteran reported to a 
United States Employment Service office in Florida 
soon after his return. A high school graduate with 
no previous work experience, he said that he did not 
want further schooling, but that he wanted to go into 
radio, a subject he had studied while in the Ser- 
vice. The loca] Veterans Employment Representative 
thereupon communicated with the owner of a local 
broadcasting station, who accepted the veteran for a 
minor job in the station. In a short time the veteran 
was placed in complete charge of the night broad- 
casting program; after a few months his employer 
agreed to send him to school for advanced training 
in radio broadcasting so that he could qualify for 
an even better job. 


To build morale of the soldier- 
WORK CURE patients at the McGuire Hos- 
pital in Richmond, Va., the Chief Reconditioning 
Officer of that hospital, the Chief of the Veterans 
Division of the Richmond USES office, and the Class- 
ification and Separation Officer recently drew up 
plans to provide part-time employment for patients 
desiring some type of work. Two types of employers 
were sought—those who could provide work which 
could be done in the hospital by men unable to leave 
the grounds and those who could furnish afternoon 
jobs for men who received treatment in the morn- 
ings. Employers in the vicinity were thoroughly can- 
vassed, and two have agreed to provide work which 
can be done in the hospital. 

Placements outside the hospital were made with 
great care; physical capacities forms were used in 
each plant and in the medical department of the 
hospital. Placements ranged from managerial jobs to 
semiskilled work; assistant manager for a movie 
chain, motion picture projectionist, printing composi- 
tors, auto parts rebuilder, machinists, sheet-metal 
layout man, welder, clerks, and photostat machine 
operators with the Division of Motor Vehicles. The 
latter department wanted 20 clerks and 2 photostat 
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machine operators to assist in processing applications 
for vehicle permits. So many referrals were made 
by the USES that the department chief asked the 
Employment Service to cease referrals. Some of the 
extra men were placed in the blueprinting depart- 
ment. The newspaper publicity has sent many em- 
ployers to the USES office for part-time workers. 


From the State of Washington 
PERSUASION comes an interesting tale of a 
veteran who waited too long before applying for his 
former job. The employer refused to rehire him and 
the veteran came to the State VER for help. He 
wanted the job badly, especially since it offered good 
post-war prospects. The VER called on the employer 
personally, pointing out the veteran’s valuable Army 
experience in truck maintenance and his demon- 
strated ability to work with others. He also showed 
how easily a veteran could overlook dates while ad- 
justing himself to civilian life. After several confer- 
ences, the VER was able to persuade the employer 
to rehire the veteran. The latter was first assigned to 
trucking, and has now progressed to the job of driver- 
salesman where he will receive double the salary he 
did before entering the Service. 


This story, telling how 
AREA STATEMENTS a veteran was placed in 


a vicinity far removed from his home town, should 
be a morale booster to those who help prepare LaBor 
MarkeET INFORMATION FOR USES CounsELinc— 
AREA STATEMENTS, the War Manpower Commission’s 
bi-monthly publication which describes job opportu- 
nities and living and working conditions in major 
labor market areas. A veteran discharged for physical 
disability discovered that he could not hold his former 
job as shipping clerk with a Hannibal, Mo., firm 
because his health required a different climate. Ap- 
plying to the local USES office for help, he stated 
that he would like to work in the vicinity of Albu- 
querque, N. Mex. The VER, by checking the ArEa 
STATEMENTS and other employment information, was 
able to refer the veteran to Albuquerque, where he 
was hired at the air base in that city. 
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A handy gadget is the in- 
HANDY GADGET formation chart recently 
published in Northern California’s VeTERAN’s Em- 
PLOYMENT Councitor. Entitled “Where to Go for 
What,” it is letter size, and contains all the agencies 
serving veterans. However, instead of being a mere 
listing of agencies, it poses problems most frequently 
encountered by veterans and tells what agencies can 
solve them. For instance, “If you want a new job— 
U. S. Employment Service”; “If you want to return 
to school—High School Principal, College Dean, 
Veterans Administration”; etc. The CouNciLor sug- 
gests that the chart be mimeographed as an informa- 
tion sheet or folder. “. .. distribution could be made 
to individual veterans through welcoming committees, 
information centers, stores, hotels, and other places 
where veterans are likely to gather.” 


Illinois’ VETERANS EMPLOYMENT SER- 
vice News cites an example of how 


DELVING 


delving into a man’s aptitudes and schooling plus 
the use of selective placement helped place a disabled 
veteran who couldn’t return to his former occupation. 
Handicapped by a wound which left him with about 


10 percent use of his left hand, the veteran applied 
to the VER for work. A brief talk revealed to the 
VER that the veteran had once taken a course or 
two in high school woodworking, that he had liked 
it very much, but that he had never followed it up. 
The VER recalled a company he had visited only a 
few weeks previously which needed a flask carpenter, 
The job did not require the full use of both hands, 
The VER called the company, the company inter- 
viewed the veteran and then hired him after altering 
the job so as to enable the veteran to employ what 
use he had in his left hand to meet the requirements 
of the job. 


Ever since last January the L. E. 
PEN PLAN Waterman Company of New York 


City has conducted a student plan for teaching pen 
grinding and fitting to disabled veterans. After stu- 
dents complete their 12-week courses they are offered 
skilled jobs under specialized supervision. They are 
paid $24 a week for the first 6 weeks of training, 
$28 per week for the second 6. Advanced students 
are permitted piece work rates during the second half 
of the course. A 40-hour week is maintained during 
training. ; 








(Continued from p. 2) 
who become available in such areas must be brought 
in touch with new jobs as quickly as possible. If no 
local jobs are available, employment outside the area, 
but as near to the worker’s locality as possible, must 
be sought. Hence the change in inter-office recruit- 
ment policy. 

@ Enormous and increasing traffic burden taxing 
transportation facilities to the utmost because of the 
war in the Pacific, has led National Headquarters 
of Selective Service to direct local boards to give 
special consideration to requests for deferment of 
western railroad employees in specified occupations. 

The railroads whose registrants are covered by the 
provisions of a memorandum sent to local boards are 
those operating west of Lake Michigan, the Illinois- 
Indiana State line and the Mississippi River. 

The action followed a report from the Office of 
Defense Transportation and the War and Navy De- 
partments to the Selective Service System that the 
redeployment of America’s armed strength to bring 
its full force to bear on the Japanese enemy in the 
Pacific will burden the Nation’s transportation facili- 
ties to a greater degree than ever before. The impact 
of this burden is expected to fall most heavily upon 
the western railroads and traffic will steadily increase 
to an all-time peak in December 1945.. 

As a result, the ODT, the WMC, the Railroad 
Retirement Board, and the railroad brotherhoods 
have initiated programs for the recruitment of men 
who can be released for employment on the western 
railroads. Local SS boards have been advised to give 
full consideration to requests of registrants for per- 
mission to make such transfers. 

q Apprentice-Training Service of the WMC has 
announced the launching of an apprenticeship pro- 
gram for the training of skilled electricians. This 
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action was taken because of the rapid development 
and many changes in the electrical field under the 
impetus of a global war. The industry wants to be 
ready to offer apprenticeship opportunities to workers 
seeking peacetime careers and is especially interested 
in attracting veterans to the program. 

A booklet, NATIONAL APPRENTICESHIP AND TRAIN- 
ING STANDARDS FOR THE ELEcTRICAL INDUSTRY, may 
be obtained by writing Apprentice-Training Service, 
War Manpower Commission, Washington 25, D. C.. 

USES offices will have full information for guidance 
and counseling in this expanded field. 








RUG-CUTTERS PROMOTE THE USES 


HAYFEVER AND sunshine . . . daisies in the field and 
bathing suits on the rafts . .. it’s summer, and what are 
you going to do about it? You could devote all your 
energy to collecting a tan, but it'll fade fast, and you'll 
blush right through it when someone asks what you're 
doing toward the war effort. 

Not to get obnoxious, but do you have a job? 

Most of the high scholars are all hired, but this is for 
those who aren’t. You’ve heard a lot about the hardest 
part of the war being still in the offing. You've heard a 
lot about the labor shortage, too. So much so, that I won't 
bother telling you exactly how much your own little pad- 
dies are needed, NOW, to help out. 

Why don’t you swallow your 5 o'clock vitamin, and 
wander down to the United States Employment Service on 
Main Street? They’ll tell you where you’re needed, and 
then it’s all up to you. It may be in a store, or on a farm, 
or the railroad. It might be a bid for a lifeguard, or boat- 
keeper, or waitress. Some place, somebody needs you. 

And the money you earn would look nice all wrapped 
up in defense bonds for post-war college. 

—Oneonta, N. Y., High School ECHO. 
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